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Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera paſſi, 
Quique ſacerdotes caſti, dum vita manebat, 
Quique pii vates, & Phcebo digna locuti, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique ſui memores alios fecere merendo. 
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HE proper employment of men of letters 

| is either making new diſcoveries, in 
order to extend the bounds of human 
knowledge; or facilitating the communication of 
the diſcoveries which have been made already, in 
order to make an acquaintance with ſcience more 
general among mankind. But few are qualified 
to make new diſcoveries of importance: 2 
conſiderable ſhare of natural genius, opportunity 
ot making experiments, and a favourable con- 


currence of circumſtances are requiſite to it. 
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GrraT improvements in ſcience are not, thetc- 
tore, in cencral, te b»expetted trom men confiued 
to their cloiets. Eren the ſcience of human 
norme tunes a knowledge of the world as well 
s obſervations on a man's own internal feelings. 

Mut when diſcoveries have been made, and the 
principles of ſcience have been aſcertained, per- 
{on; of inferior abilities, and without the ad- 
vantage of any extr aordinary concurrence of cir- 
cumltinces, are ſuſhcien? to digeſt thoſe princi- 
plu; into a convenient method, ſo as to make the 
knowlelne of them much caſier than it was to 
the itventors. 

Fus when the great Columbus had diſco- 
vered the new world, any perſon acquainted 
with the common principles of navigation could 
give directions tor failing to it; and ſuccecding 
vovages were made with much leſs difficulty 
and hazard than the firſt. The ſame is true or 
the principles ot the Newtonian Philoſophy. No 
ſenſible preceptor would at this day recommend 
the ſtudy of Newton's Principia, or his treatiſe of 
Univerſal Arithmetic to perſons unacauainted 
with the rudiments of that kind of kn owledge ; 
but would rather put into their hands treaties 
compoſed by perſons infinitely inferior to that 
great father of the true philoſophy, but which 
are notwithſtanding much better adapted to the 
uſe of learners. 

IT is needleſs to inquire whether the few who 
make diſcoveries, or the many who cxtend the 
rnowledge of thoſe diſcoveries are more uſeful in 

the 
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> world + ſcience. The labours of both are 
necetlaty to the propagation of knowl dpe, and 
an 10 prove:l fiate of ocicty. he former are 


with ate univerſally allowed the far gieater 
Fare 121th on; but the latter may furely be 
rut to niet the ſolid fatisfaftion which 

17 -onicioutnels of being uſetully em- 
d! un neceſſary, though humble ſe- 
cn, to their great-malters. 

1 wy anbiiion in the BIOGRAPHICAL 
(Hier 1 now pr font to the public is to be a 
Dame frond to the oreat Hiſtorians, Chronolo- 
vs, e Lommphes of all ages and nations; 
„eee an united, a diilinct, and a com- 
Pichent. ne of the ſucceſtion of great men of 
Ce: ery <li , aimolt from the earlic!t accounts 
(inn, hen to the preſent time; to pretent 
te TABLET OF FAME to the youth who are be- 
itt en acquaimance With men and things; 
W ber them what names vill moſt frequently 
attiaçt their attention, and how they ſtand re- 
(SLIDE TL ont of time to ore another: which, it 
i honed, vii vive them, (along with a know- 
Jes et the clals of lite in which they made a 
Principal figure! a clearer idea of the time in 
v hich they lived, the relative length of their. 
lives, the late of their cotemporaties, and the 
It vols of time which elanicd between them 
and their predeceſſors and. {facceiions, than an 
o!her mecho] which hath h.therto been thought 
of tor that purpoſe. And it muſt be acknow- 
dad that to have clear ideas of theſe things is 
matter of conſiderable conſequence, and par>s 

| ticularly 


C "EI 
ticularly nſ-ful to ſtudents in Chronology, Hiſ- 
tory, and Kiopraphy * 

Ius Chart, which is about three feet in 
length, and two feet in breadth, repreſents the 
interval of time between the year 1200 before 
the Chiittian aca and 1800 after Chriſt, divided 
by an cqual ice into centaries. It contains 
about two thuutan names of perſons the moſt 
di linvuithed in the annals of tame, the length 
of whoſe lives is here repreſented by lines drawn 
in Proportion to their 1cal duration, and termi- 
dated in ſuch a manner as to correſpond to the 
64:5 of their births and deaths in univerſal time. 
Thte names ie diſtzihuted into feveral claſſes 
by lines running the whole length of the chart, 
the contents of cach column being expreſled at 
the end of it. The chronology is noted in the 
maryin, on the upper ſide by the year before and 
after Chriſt, and on the lower by the following 
ſucceſſions of kings, as the molt diſtinguiſhed in 
the whole period. The kings of Judah and of 
Periia; Alexander, and his ſucceſſors in the Pto— 
lemys of Egypt; the emperors of Rome, conti- 

nucd 


* This chart was firſt drawn out to be made 
2% if in an Academical Lecture upon the Study 
Ot Hiſtory, as one of the mechanical methods of ja- 
ciitating the Study of that ſcience. One reaſon for 
having it engraved was that thoſe young Gentlemen 
who attend the claſs might have an opportunity of 
providing themſelves with a corre copy of it ; and 
it is Hape that the ſale of it will enable the author 
#5 «blige his pupils, at no great expence ts himſelf. 
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nucd in the Eaſtern branch; and the kings of 
England from William the conqueror. In the 
ſmall ſpecimen here annexed the chronotogy is 
the ſame in both the marvins, and the columns 
are but two, one for Statclnen and Wariivic, 
aud another for men ot letters. 

THAT there mult be a peculiar advantage in 
a chart conſtruéted in this manner I ſhall en— 
deavour to ſhow in as diltn&t and concile a 
manner as I can. As no image can be forrned 
of abſtract ideas, they are, ot neccility, reprelent- 
ed in our minds by particular, but variable ideas; 
and if an idea be capable of quantity of any kind, 
that is. if it admit of the modification of greater 
and leſs, though the Archetype, as it is called, 
of that idea be nothing that is the object ot our 
ſenſes, it is nevertheleſs univerſally repreſented 
in our minds by the idea of ſome {cnlib'e thing. 

Thus the abſtract idea of TIME, though it 
be not the object of any of our ſenſes, and no 
image can properly be made of it, yet becauſe it 
has real quantity, and we can ſay a greater or 
leſs ſpace of time, it admits of a natural and 
caſy repreſentation in our minds by the idea of 
a meaſurable ſpace, and particularly that of a 
line; which, like time, may be extended in 
length, without giving any idea of breadth or 
thickneſs. And thus a longer or a ſhorter ſpace 
of time may be moſt commodiouſly and advan- 
tageoully repreſented by a longer or a ſhorter 


linc. 


So natural and complete is the repreſentation 
of different ſpaces of time by lines of different 
lengths, and ſo neceſſary is it to have pretty 

exact 
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exact ideas of this ſubject, which can only be 
obtained by the help of ſome mechanical con- 
trivance of this kind, that it is probable all perſons 
whatever, without attending to it, actually 
have recomſe to this method whenever they 
compare two or more intervals of time in their 
minds. The very epithets which, in all lan- 
guiges, are given to quantities of time do both 
imply this method, and ſugpeſt the uſe of it. 
Ling and „tert are fo univalally applied to time, 
that, without particular reflection, it never oc- 
curs to us that there is any tigme in the uſe of 
them, and that they are borrowed from any 
other ſubjct. Now it is plain that when any 
per jon applies the terms long and ſhort to the 
idea of time without apprehending, any figure, 
or ſenſibly perceiving any harſhneſs in the ap- 
plication, to him the propertics of real length 
and ſhortneſs are the natural properties of time; 
and conſequently the idea of ſomething which 
hath length or ſhortneſs is actually ſuggeſted by 
the terms. And what can this be but the idea 
of a line, or at leaſt ſomething lincal ? 

IT tollous from thele conſiderations, that to 
expreſs intervals of time by lines taciiitates an 
Operation which the minds of all men hive re- 
courſe to, in order to get a juſt and clear idea of 
them; and that the view of a number of lines 
Hawn exactly in proportion to a nuncher of in- 
t.:v2's of time to Which they correfpond, will 
Preſent to the mind of any perſon a more hull 
11 dittinct idea of the relative lengths ot theo 
mes they repreſent than he could hne formed 

himic't without that aſſiſtance. „ tor in 
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ſtance, thoſe ſeveral intervals of time be named 
to any perſon, the ideas of the lincs, which he 
inſtantly forms in his mind whereby to compare 
them, mult be made in a random and haſty man- 
ner; and morcover, not being excited at once 
by any ſenſible object, but in ſucceſſion, and by 
the power of imagination only, they mult vaniſh 
preſently after they are made; ſo that it us im- 
potlible that diſtinct traces of more than a very 
tew, it any of them, ſhould remain in the nnd 
at the ſame time. Whercas on a tablet, a perſon 
may view a great number of lines repieienting 
intervals of time, together; and beſides, the idea 
being impreſſed on the mind by the view of a 
real ſenſible object, the contents of the tablet 
will be fixed in the 1 imagination, not in ſucceſſion, 
but at once; ſo that whenever the idca of any 
part of the tablet is recolleQed, the idea of the 
whole will ſtart up in the mind, in conſequence 
of the cotemporary allociation of the ideas of all 
the parts of it. 

INDEED Who hath not ſeen this exemplified 
in the CHART OF HISTORY imported from 
France, and publiſhed with improvements in 
England? ? Ir is paſt ail diipute that a few mi- 
nutes' inſpection of that chart will give a perſon 
a clcarer idea of the riſe, progreſs, extent, revo- 
lutions and duration of empires than he could 
pottibly acquire by reading: and it is almoſt 
certain that when a perſon hach once impreſſed 
his imagination with the figure which any parti- 
cular country makes in that chart he can never 
rholly loſe the idca of it. 
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Tux very ſame thing which hath been done 
for general hiſtory in that chart is propoſed to be 
done for Biography in this; and it is hoped with 
ſeveral peculiar advantages, which the nature of 
general hiſtory would not admit of; beſides 
that the ſame ſcale is mide uſe of through the 
whole of the chart of Biography, whereas ſeveral 
are uſed in that of Hiſtory : the conſequence of 
Which is that, in comparing intervals ot time in 
different parts of that chart, the imagination is 
neceſſarily impoſed upon Even the notice 
which is given of this change is not ſufficient 
to correct the error of the imagination, which is 
impreſſed mechanically by the view of the ſpaces, 
as they are laid down in the Chart. In exhibit- 
ing a view of Hiltory, ideas of place as well as 
of time muſt be repreſented; and, on 
account of the real figure of the carth, it is im- 
poſſible to make thoſe countrics which are con- 
tiguous in nature contiguous in a chart of ſuch 
a form as is neceſſary in order to exhibit the ſuc- 
ceſſions of time: ſo that chaſms and interrup- 
tions appear in empires upon the chart, when 
there were none in fact. Whereas, in Bio- 
graphy, there is nothing to be attended to but 
the circumſtance of time only, which, as was 
explained betore, admits of the molt complete 
and eaſy repreſentation by a line. 

FroM this it is plain, that if a ſheet of paper 
be divided into any equal ſpaces, to denote 
centuries, . or otherwiſe, it will be a chart truly re- 
preſenting a certain portion of univerſal time ; 
and it the time of any particular perfoa's * 
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and death be known, it is but joining the two 
points in the chart which correipond to them, 
and you have a line truly rec welend ig the ſitu— 
ation of that life, and cvery part of it in univer- 
ſal time, and the proportion it bears to the 
whole period which the chart compriſes. If 
others be inſerted in the ſame manner, von ſee 
the relation which their ages Nikewile bear both 
to univerſal time, and to one another; from 
which it will appear by intuition, without the 
uſe of words, how long one was born before ano- 
ther, how far any number of perſons were co- 
temporary, and how farone life extended beyond 
another, tovether with every othr ch cumſtance 
which depends upon the relative length of lives 
and their relation to univerſal time 

Tu v are the lines in this cafe which ſaggeſt the 
ideas, and this they do immediately without the 
intervention of words: and what words would 
do but very imperfectly. and in a long time, 
this method effects iu the completeſt manner 
poſſible. and almoſſ at a ſingle glance, hen once 
it is known what lite any line ropreſe nts ; which 
muſt be done by anncxing written names of the 
perſons to the Jines which repreſent their lives. 
Let it be carefully remembered, however, that 
it is the black line under each name which is to 
be attended to, the names are only added becauſe 
there was no other method of ſignitying what 
lives the lines ſtand for. 

Le r me delire the reader, for his ſatisfaction, 
to make an experiment of the uſe of the Chart, 
by means of no more than five names in the 
ſpecimen annexed; viz Pindar, Sophocles, 

Xenophon, 
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Xenophon, Plato, and Terence. Let him at- 

tend only to his own ideas, though as carefully 

as poſſible, while he reads, that Pindar died 
2153 yer's before Clift, aged 86; Sophocles 

dic 4925, aged 91 3; Xenophen died 359, aged 

about 90; Plato died 348, aged 81; and 

Terence died 159, aged 35. Is it now eaſy, 
from theſe numbers, and all the mechanical 
a7iftance to which any perſon's mind is habiruat- 
el, and can have recoutſe, to form a clear idea 
how theſe lives ſtand related to one another in 
ine whole length of them? Can you even tell, 
without an aiithmetical computation, whether 
Plato or Xenophon were born firſt, though en 
ears intervened betwixt them. Pleaſe now to 
infpet the chart, and as ſoon as you have found 
tae names, you ſee at one glance, without the 
l.clp of Arithmetic, or even of words, and in the 
molt clear and perfect manner poſſible, the rela- 
tion of theſe lives to one another in any period 
of the whole courſe of them. And almoſt any 
number of lives may be compared with the ſame 
eaſe, to the ſame perfection, and in the ſame 
Mort ſpace of time. Let the reader even write 
down the times of the births and deaths of theſe 
perſons, afier the manner of any chronological 
table whatever, and he will find that the idea 
of the relative length of their lives will not be 
laggeſted by it in a manner near to diſtinct. 

Ir is an imperfection which muſt neceſſarily 
tend every chart of this nature, that the time 
of the death, but more cfpecially the time of tho 
birth of eminent men cannot always be found. 
I 
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In this caſe the compiler muſt content Limſelf 
with placing his line as ncar as he can conjecture 
trom hittory where his trve place was, leaving 
marks to exprets the uncertainty there is attend- 
ing it. The racthod f have uſed in this chart 
is to express certeinty by a full line, and what 
is uncertain by dots, or a broken line, diſpoſing 
of the dots in the following manner, according 
to the Kind or degree of the unc-1tainty they have 
to cn ref. 

Ir it be thought that a perſon was born or 
died but a little before or after a certain time, 
the full line begins or ends at the certain time, 
and a fhnole dot oy is 5 aced at the beginning 
or end of the line ; ſee the ine repreſenting the 
life of w e in the ſpecimen. Ii hillory 
it. form us that he was born or died abzut a certain 
ume, a dot is placed juſt under the beginning or 
end of the full line fee Philip and Thucydides. If 
the birth be certain but the death uncertain, the 
line begins full but ends in dots; as Abul Pharat 
and Alain in the chart. If. as is often the caſe, the 
death be knewn bat the birth unknown, the line 
begins with dets, and ends full, fee Epaminondas, 
When it is ſaid that a writer flouriſhed at or about 
a particular time, a ſhort full line is drawn about 
two thirds before and one third after that parti- 
cular time, with three dots before and two after 
it; becauſe, in general, men are ſaid to flouriſh 
much ncarer the time of their death than the 
time of their birth. It it be uncertain even in 
what century a perſon lived or flouriſhed, there 
13 no tvil line made at all, but only dots or a bro- 
Len line where I imagine it is moſt probable he 
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might have flouriſhed ſee Suidas and Heſychius 
in the chart. 

Ir were endleſs to give a particular account of 
all the authorities I have made uſe of in every part 
of this work, nor thall | mention the pains it has 
coſt me to 1cconcile and adjutt the different ac- 
counts 1 have met with concerning great numbers 
of them. It will not ſurpriſe any perſon conver - 
ſant in Chionology and Antiquity, that fome fin- 
vie names have colt me whole days to determine 
their dates, and otten without ſucceeding to my 
with after all. If the public be ſatisfied with the 
reſult of my reſcarches, 1 (hall be abundantly re- 
payed for all the labour having fallen upon my- 
ſelf. 1 (hall only juſt mention the names of the 
following works, almolt every page of which I 
have cuictully looked over and compared with 
one another, both in order to find proper names, 
and toaſcettain the dates I wanted with the greater 
accuracy. Univerſal Hiftzry ancient and modern 
parts. Buoraphical Dictianary 11 vel. 8v9. 
Fbricii Bibligtheca Graca, 14 . 479. et latina, 
1 2. 8719. I:;ffius de Philaſabhia. Stanley's Hiſ- 
try of Phil f, bby. H⏑,,jqpßbhia Britannica. Friend's 
Hijtzry of Phyfic. Heineccii Hiſlaria Juris Croilis 
et Cermiuici IWalpste's Anecdotes of Painting, 
Blair s Chrins/M ical Tables. Cave's Chartaphylaæ, 
and many others, beſides Magazines for late 
deaths, and hiſtories of particular lives. Many 
dates | have been ſupplied with from books not 
proteflediy hiſtorical, and ſomething I owe to 
the induſtry and information of my triends. 

As the dates | wanted are given without any 
proot by molt writers, I have always given the 
preference 
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preference to thoſe who give reaſons for the dates 
they aſſign, or thoſe who ſcem to have conſidered 
the ſubject with the molt attention Thus, for 
example, I have preferred Friend's account of 
the times in Which the antient phyſicians Alouriſh- 
ed to Voſſius, and all the other writers who men- 
tion them. 

Ir would be too haſty in any perſon to con- 
demn the work upon tiuding that a tew dates in 
it do not correſpond to the authors he may con— 
ſult about them. I have ſome authority for 
every date I have inſerted, and it is at icaſlt an 
equal chance that mine (which have perhaps been 
altered ſeveral times, and always, as I imagined, 
from worſe to bctter) are as good as his. And it, 
after all, a few miſtakes have eſcaped my utmoſt 
attention, or that of the engraver (as no human 
work, and particularly of ſuch a nature as this 
can be expected to be faultleſs) l hope no candid 
perſon will think it at all probable that they are 
either ſo numerous, or ſo great, as conſiderably 
to leſſen the uſe of the whole. 

IT is neccfſary, however, that I give the 
public notice, that in all the carlier part of this 
work, I have followed the principles of Newton's 
Chronology, though they have nor hitherto been 
adopted by any of our later chronologers: and 
I flatter myſelf that, to the judicious, it will be 
no ſmall recommendation of this chart, that it 
exhibits a view of the cotcmporary heroes in the 
Eaſtern and Weſtern parts of the world according 
to that moſt rational ſyſtem. Indeed this chart 
is a kind of ocular demonſtration of that ſyſtem : 
for here it will be found, upon examination, that 

. kings 
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kings and other perſons whoſe names occur in 
ſacred hiſtory ſtan d near thoſe who ate ſaid to 
have lived the fame number ot reigns or gencra- 
tions diſtant tom one othet in protanc hiſtory, 
And the intervals of {uccci ons and Send! ations 
will be {:zea to be nearty the ſams in all part $ ot 
the = as tlic unitovimity of the cute of 
naiue ruins, Whereas many perſons who 
are made cotemporaty upon theſe natural princi— 
pics, had I followed the bulk of chronolopers, 
mu't have been ſcparated above three centuries, 
a thing manifcitly incredible. The claſfical 
render. I hope, vill not be diſpleaſed With ſceing 
Dido and Encas placed fide by tide, after having 
been fo long, and fo tar ſeparated by taſtclets 
chronologers. 

Ir will eaſily occur to all my readers. that 
my grcateſt dificulty muſt have been t: pioper. 
choice ot names to fill this tablet of 1 and 
ſome degree of ſolicitude is certainly unavoidable 
hen a man voluntarily affumes the province ot 
the a: biter and diſpenſer oi every man's 1cputatt- 
Ou, and when — ſecs all the dead puts, as it 
were, in rewew bene him {for that purpoſe. 
But this is no greater pi ſumption than is implied 
in numberleſs other werrs, and is in fatt no 
more than one man's giving his preſent opinion 
of others. The nature ot the deſign neceſſarily 
athoned ſome limits to the width of the columns, 
and though in ſome 5705 tliure was room enough 
for all the candidates for fame. if I would have 
inſerted them; in others, and particularly in 
modern times, here no 1cafonable column 
would admit a tcath part of the candidates, it 
muſt 
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muſt require no ſmall judgement to decide con- 
cerning their reſpective pictenſions. With re- 
ſpect to this, I can only ſay that I have acquitted 
myſelf with all the impartiality of which 1 was 
capable. 

HowEvrR a due regard to the nature of my 
deſign made the talk much eaſier, and leſs invi- 
dious than may at firſt ſight be imagined. My 
rule. I conſidered, was renown and not merit; 
acquired fame, and not deſerved reputation : fo 
that a perſon who had made a gicat noiſe in the 
world, though he were known by nothing but 
the devaſtation he had made in it, was more 
acceptable to me than one who had deſerved 
ever ſo well of it, if he had paſſed through it 
without being much known. And it is mauiteſt 
that if this chart be deſigned for the uſe of per- 
ſons who are beginning an acquaintance with hiſ- 
tory, it mult be drawn up accoiding to this 
rule. Otherwiſe it would not ſhow them the 
ſituation of the names they are moſt likely to 
look for in it. i 

THis rule will account for my inſerting more 
names, in proportion, ot thoſe called hereticks and 
infidels, in the column of Fathers and Divines, 
than of the friends and defenders of our holy reli- 
gion; becauſe the few names of the oppoicrs of 


any prevaling or eſtabliſhed mode of religion are 


much oftener mentioned, and more generally 
known than the names of the many who ſtand 
up in the defence of it. Is it not probable that 
the name of 4rius, for inſtance, hath been much 
oftener mentioned both in converſation and writ- 
ing chan the names of perhaps all his antagoniſts 

put 


1 
put together? Not to ſay that open opponents 
are always the beſt fiends of every truly g 
cau'e: a maxim which, I hope, requires no 
explanation at tlg day, , 

| au ſenſthe it would he extreme arrogance 
in any perſon to pretend to fo accurate and ex- 
tenfive a knowl. d;t oven of the proportion of 
renown which al men of every proleſſion have 
acquized, as would enable him to feleft the 
mott Ciftinguii ed names with ſo much exact- 
ness, that none of thoſe who are omitted 
hou! be more noted than any of thoſe who are 
inſerted: yet thus much I hope the diligence of 
my 1{quires may encourage me to ſay. that 
thong fore inftances may occur, to more dili— 
gent and longer contiaued reſearches, of perſons 
of vreater note omitted, and of lefs note infert- 
el, yet that the tame of all thoſe who are omitted 
wonld bear an exceeding {inall Ppropol tion to the 
fame ot thoſe who ace inſerted. 

au convinced, however, it is abſolutely 
impoſtiole to pleaſe many perſons with the 
chuice of names upon ſuch a plan as this. No 
two perions living would make the ſame choice. 
I will even venture to ſay, from my own ex- 
pericace, that no one perſon would, at different 
times, make the ſame choice. It is only ſuch 
an experience as | have had that can convince 
any pc: {on how extiemely fluctuating, our ideas 
of the iclative tame ot many different perſons, 
and of the figure they have made in the world 
is. The many times I have altered my liſts 
convinces me that I thould never reviſe them with- 
out {ing tome rcalon to make further altera- 
tions; 


t 
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tions; but the many times that I have replaced 
the ſame names after having rejected them con- 
vinces me that further alterations would have 
been of very little conſequence. 

BEFORE a perſon expreſs great ſurprize at 
my omitting or over-looking any favourite of his, 
let him conſider particularly at what time he 
flouriſhed ; for hundreds which have been ex- 
cluded in later and more crowded ages would 
hare found a ready reception in an earlier period 
ſo that their excluſton mult not be attributed 
either to my fault or their own. Let it always 
be remembered that the celebrity of any perſon is 
to be compared with that of his cotemporarics, 
and not with that of thoſe who made their ap- 
pearance either before or after him. 

I RECOLLFCT only one inſtance (in the co- 
lumn of Divines, Moraliſts, and Metaphyſicians) 
in which I have departed from my general rule 
of giving place to preſent tame, in favour of ex- 
traordinary metit, and what I preſume will be 
great future reputation. It I be miſtaken in my 
preſumption, I hope TI ſhall be indulged a little 
partiality for one favourite name, when I 
declare that, to the beſt of my knowledpe, I have 
given no ſuch preference to any other. 

Ix return for this indulgence, I have given 
the purchaſers of this chart an equal opportunity 
of ſhowing their own particular attachments : 
for, excepting a few crowded places, I have left 
room enouph in the chart to ſupply my omiſſi- 
ons, by inſerting whatever names they pleaſe. 


Beſides lines may be drawn in any place, 
B even 


(18 
even where names cannot be inſerted; and as pt 
the perſon who inſerts them will know what 


+ ---0 

lives they tepieſent, the names are quite ſuper- | m 
fluous. And there will always be increaſing room t 
to inſert thole who die after the publication of the h. 
chart, at leaſt till the Year 1800, a date which at 
none who are now capible of peruſing this | ; 
chart can reaſvaably expect to fee. = 
No body can be at a loſs for the eaſon why | m 
the name ot no perſon who is yet living, and | th 
particularly of my countrymen is inſerted; yet | ar 


it I could caſily have come at the age ot Voltaire, | n: 
and a few other illuſtrious foreigners, I believe cc 
I could not have reſiſted the defire to anticipate | A 
in part thoſe of my purchaſers who may out live 
thole diſtinguiſhed writers, by drawing the line 


re 
ot their lives as tar as fate has yet drawn it. be 
I Have perhaps inſerted rather more Engliſh- | cl 
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men in proportion than thoſe of other nations, 
but this was not owing to any national prejudice; la 
but as renown is a relative thing, regard muſt ne- m 
ceſſarily be had to the minds of thoſe into whoſe to 
hands the chart is molt likely to fall. Had I | ww 
drawn the chart in order to its being publiſhed  - * 
in any other pait of the world, even in France, is 
I ſhould naturally, with the ſame ideas of cr 
relative fame, have made a different choice of th 
names. If the charr, as it ſtands at preſent, 
ſeem calculated rather for men of letters than of to 
buſineſs, let it be attributed to a ſimilar reaſon. © fit 
NE1THER the number, nor the width of the 
columns was determined at random, and a priori, 
but both were made ſuch as the names I had | pe 
previoully 
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21 previonſly collected appeared moſt naturally 
t | to require. Fewer columns I could not have 
- | made, and at the ſame time have preſerved any 
1 | tolerable diſtinctneſs, and more columns would 
5 have enlarged the width of the chart without 
1 any conſiderable advantage. I might, tor in- 
S | tance, have afligned intire ſeparate columns for 

the Poets and Artiſts, but as ſome ages furniſh 
Y | more Poets than Artiſts, and others more Artiſts 
4 | than Poets, I had an opportunity of enlarging 
c | and contracting the ipaccs allowed to both alter- 


» | nately, without incrcaling the width of the whole 
e | column, and thereby enlarging the whole chart. 
e | And no confuſion could ariſe from this method, 
e | fince the Poets and Ariiits fliil keep to their own 


Ee | reſpettive ſides of the column. The ſame may 
de ſaid of the columns appropriated to any other 
'- | claſſes of men in conjunction. 


P IT will be neceſſary to explain more particu- 
3 | Jarly the diſpoſition of the names in tuo of the 
- moll crowded columns, as the titles at the bot- 
ſe tom are not quite ſufficient to direct a perſon 
[| where to find any particular name readily. 
d Tur firſt column of Stateſmen and Warriours 
?, is very full. To prevent confuſion in ſuch a 
f | crowd of names, (beſides placing thoſe perſons 
of | thenearelt together who had the moſt connections, 
t, and whom I thought it would be moſt amuſing 
ff © to compare together) I have always aſſigned the 
. | firit places, that is, the loweſt fide of the co- 

| lumn (which is next to the eye in the uſual 
?, method of hanging maps) to the molt Weſterly 

People, and have removed thoſe of the more 

| FE 7 Eaſtera 
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Eaſtern countries to the oppoſite ſide. Thus, 
to begin with the firſt part ot the column, the 
Grecian heroes occupy the ncareſt places, and 
the Egyptians, Jews, Perſians, and other Aſiatics 
are placed beyond them. The Athenians are 
alſo generally placed betore the Lacedemonians, 
As the Romans come in, they are made to enter 
by the front line, while the Grecks remove far- 
ther backwards. For the fame reaſon when 
theſe Weſtern nations grow conſiderable, they 
enter as the Romans did, while the Romans 
march off the ſtage the ſame way that the Greeks 
did before them, all giving place to perſons more 
Weſterly and ncarer to this iſland than them- 
ſelves. In later ages I have placed the Engliſh 
and Scots next the front line, the French next 
to them, and thoſe of the reſt of Europe ſtill 
farther off, always reſerving the more remote 


part of the column for the Aſiatics, and other 


people the moſt remote from us. By theſe direc- 
tions I hope it will be eaſy to find any name that 
may be wanted in this crowded column. 

THE next column is neceſſarily a very miſcel- 
laneous one. But hope the following deſcription 
of it will make it appear ſufficiently diſtinft. The 
Jewiſh Prophets and Rabbis always keep clole to 


— r — 


the farther ſide of the column. The Heathen Phi- | 
loſophers at firſt occupy the reſt of it, after- | 
wards, as their numbers diminiſh, they fall to the 


nearer ſide, leaving the middle ſpace to be filled 
by the Chriſtian Fathers; who are followed by 
the Schoolmen, as they are by the more modern 
Divines, Moraliſts, and Metaphyſicians. 1 — 
| c 
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few Mohammedan Doctors are placed next to 
the Jewiſh Rabbis ; And the Popes, as they par- 
take of the nature both of Divines and Stateſmen, 
I have placed next to the Stateſmen in the column 
of the Divines. Otherwiſe, in this, as in all the 
other columns, I have generally given the neareſt 
places to the Engliſh, though this rule was not 
ſo neceſſary as it is in the firſt and moſt crowded co- 
lumn, and thuretore is not ſo rigoroully adhered to. 
Let it be obſerved alſo that the heathen Philoſo- 
pu are placed pretty exactly according to the 
ſeveral ſets by which they were diſtinguiſhed, in 
the following order, beginning at the nearer ſide of 
the column; the Italic, Ionic, Sceptic, Cyrenaic, 
Megaric, Eleack, Ariſtotelian, Socratic, Epicu- 
rean, Platonic, Elcatic, Stoic, and Cynic. 

THe claſſing of the names occaſioned ſome 
little difficulty to me, and may occaſion ſome 
to the peruſer. My general rule has been to 
place every perſon in that claſs in which he was 
moſt eminent. Thus I have placed Mohammed, 
as the head of a celebrated ſect in religion, among 
the Divines; though the Caliphs, his ſucceſſors, 
will be found among the Stateſmen. As I have 
more columns for men of letters than for men 
of buſineſs, J have generally claſſed perſons of a 
mixed character among the writers. Thus, 
with me, Machiavel and Clarendon are Hiſtori- 
ans ; though Cicero will be found among the 
Stateſmen, and not among the Orators ; becauſe 
I thought it would be more agreeable to ſee him 
in company with Cæſar, Pompey, Antony, Bru- 
tus, Caſſius, &c. than with the few men of 

02 letters 
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letters with whom he was connected at Rome, 
Alſo, when my columns began to be nearly full, 
and ſome were in danger of being more crowded | 
than others, I have made nv icruple to place a per- 
ſon Iwiſheꝗ to introduce in any place to which his 
reputation could juilly intitle him, rather than 
abſo .utcly to exclude him. Thus ſeverai perſons | 
finding no room among the Divines, were ovlig- 
ed to conteat themſclics with a place among | 
the Hiltorians or Critics: but then they really | 
were li!torians or Critics, and theſe cafes are not | 
many. No perſon who has not actually ticd | 
can be a judge of the difhculty there is in bring- | 
ing a number of names into as ſmall a compals as | 


pollible, and yet adjuſting them to advantage in | 


other reſpects at the ſame time. The view of 
tue chart will give no idca of that difficulty. 

I Have begua the chart with David, in order | 
to take in all the more early pact of the Gre- 
cian hiſtory, If I had begun earlier, I thould 
have had no names for the greateſt part of my 
columns, and to have begun later, at Cyrus 
for inſtance, I muſt have omitted ſome names 
in all the columns too conſiderable to be omitted, 
particularly Homer and Heſiod. But though it 
would have been inconvenieut to carry back the 


large chart to a much carlicr period; I thought 


it might gratify the cu; ivfity of ſome of my pur- 


Chaſers to ſee it continued: I have therefore 


drawna conNTINUAT10N of it, conſiſting of afew 
principal names in the ſcripture hiſtory, upon a 


ſmaller ſcale, according to the two molt celebrat- 


ed ſ ſlems of chronology the Hebrew and the 
Septuagiut, 


{ 
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Septuagint, a moſt diſtin& and eaſy compariſon 
of which this view exhibits. The very great 
diſagreement of thoſe two ſyſtems enables me to 
carry one of them as far back as the creation, in 
the ſame ſpace that is but ſufficient to carry the 
other as far as the birth of Noah. For the He- 
brew computation I have followed Blair, except 
in his miltake with reſpect to the age of Moſes 
and Aaron. For the Septuagint, from the time 
where the two ſyſtems differ, I have followed 
Jackſon, the moſt able and ſtrenuous defender 

of that ſyſtem. 

As to the number of the names, I am more a- 
fraid of being cenſured for admitting fo many, 
than for not admitting more. But let any per- 
ſon put himſelf in my ſituation, among ſuch a 
number of competitors, and I think he would 
feel himſelf ſtrongly inclined to oblige as many 
of them as poſſible. Perhaps, before he was 
aware, he would widen his columns too much, 
ſo as to make the greateſt names Jeſs conſpicuous 
by reaſon of the crowd which he had brought 
about them, rather than refuſe very many. I 
think no reaſon will be required for the order in 
which the columns are placed. Indeed I have 
little ro offer in an affaic which is fo very nearly 
arbitrary. I thought there would rather be a 
convenicnce in placing the moſt crowded columns 
neareſt to the eye, and the fitnation of the reſt 
of the columns was determined by a regard to 
ſome propriety or other, real or imaginary, but 
none worth mentioning in this place 

LABORIOUS 
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L.anoRIOUS and tedious as the compilation 
of this work has been (vaſtly more ſo than my 
firſt conceptions repreſented it to me) a variety 
of views were continually opening upon me du- 
ring the execution of it, which made me leſs at- 
tentive to the labour. As theſe views agreeably 
amuſe the mind, and may in ſome mcaſure be 
enjoyed by a perſon who oniy peruſes the chart, 
without the labour of compilation, I ſhall men- 
tion a few of them in this place. 

iT is a peculiar kind of pleaſure we receive, 
from ſuch a view as this chart exhibits, of a gicat 
man, ſuch as Sir Iſaac Newton, ſeated, as it were, 
in the circle of his friends and illuſttious cotem- 
porarics. We ſee at once with whom he was 
capable of holding converſation, and in a man- 
ner (from the diltin& view of their reſpective 
ages) upon what terms they might converſe. 
And though it be melancholy, it is not un- 
pleaſing to obſerve the order in which we here 
ſec illuſtrious perſons go off the ſtage, and 
to imagine to ourſelves the reflections they might 


make upon the ſucceſſive departure of their ac- | 


quaintance or rivals. 
We likewiſe ſce, in ſome meaſure, by the 


names which precede any perſon, what advan: | 


tages he enjoyed from the labours and diſcove- 
ries of others, and, by thoſe which follow him, 
of what uſe his Jabours were to his ſucceſſors. 
AND by the ſeveral void ſpaces between ſuch 
groups of great men, we have a clear idea of 
the great revolutions of all kinds of ſcience from 
the very origin of it ; ſo that the thin and void 
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places in the chart are, in fact, not leſs inſtruc- 


tive than the moſt crowded, in giving us an idea 
of the great interruptions of ſcience, and the in- 
tervals at which it has flouriſhed. We ſec how- 
ever no void ſpaces in the column ot Stateſmen 
Heroes and Politicians. The world hath never 
wanted competitors for empire and power, and 
lcaſt of all in thoſe periods in which the ſcien- 
ces and the arts have been the moſt neglected. 

BuT the nobleſt proſpect of this natme is 
ſuggeſted by a view of the crowds of names in 
the columns appropriated to the arts and ſcien- 
ces in the two laſt centuries. Here all the co- 
lumns of renown, and, I may add, of merit are 
full, and a hundred times as many might have 
been admitted, of equal attainments in knowledge 
with their predeceſſors. This proſpect gives us 
a kind of ſecurity for the continued propagation 
and extenſion of knowledge ; and that, for the 
future, no more great chaſms of men really emi- 
nent for knowledge will ever disfigure that part 
of the chart of their lives which I cannot draw, 
or ever ſee drawn. What a figure mult ſcience 
make, advancing as it now does, at the end of 
as many centuries as have elapſed ſince the Au- 
guſtan age! 

IT is poſlible that ſome amuſing obſervations 
may occur to a perſon upon a view of the re- 
markable length of ſome lives. It appears at the 
firſt ſight of the chart, that men who have been 
famous have lived, one with another, fifty or ſixty 
years a piece. It generally requires a good con- 
ſtiiution, and a conſiderable age, either for 

great 
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great achievements in politics, or diſcoveries in 


ſcience. We are not ſurprized to ſee that the 
antient Heathen Philoſophers generally lived to a 
great age, but is it not extraordinary that fo 
many on the late celebrated Painters ſhould be 
long lived too? 

Piur is continually ſuggeſted to us, by the 
view of this chart, under the idea of a river, 
flowing unitormly on, without beginring or 
end. Labitur et libetur in mne v9(ubilts vum. 
If we compare the lives of men with that por- 
tion of it which this chart repreſents, they are 
little more than ſo many ſmall ſtraws ſwimming 
on the {urface of this immenſe river, ſtrongly ex- 
preſſing the admirable propriety of thoſe lines of 
Dr. Watts, conceruing the eternity of Gop. 


While, like a tide, our minutes flow, 
The preſent and the pat ; 

HE fills his own eternal now. 
And ſecs our ages waſte, 


Eren the moſt diſtinguiſhed men, and when ſe- 
parated from the reſt of mankind, whoſe names 
have periſhed with them, make a very inconſider- 
able appearance. 

AGAIN, notwithſtanding this tablet exhibits 
the greateſt names which the theatre of this 
world can boaſt, all the reputation that man 
can gain appears very inconſiderable when we 
reflect, how many are gone before us whoſe ap- 
plauſe we can never hope to obtain, how ex- 
tremely indiſtinct is the reputation of many m_ 

made 
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made the greateſt figure in paſt ages, and how 
far they are eclipſed by the reputation of thoſe 
who have ſucceeded them. 

LasTLY, it hath a peculiarly ſtriking and 
happy effect upon the mind to conſider how 
widely different a TABLET OF MERIT would 
be from this TABLET OF FAME; how many 
names would be wholly obliterated, and how 
many new ones abſolutely unknown to the 
world would rake their places, upon changing 
the one into the other. And, conſidering that 
theſe tables will at length be changed, that this 
tablet of fame will be cancelled, and that of me- 
rit, or moral worth, produced, never to be chang- 
ed more, how much more ſolicitous ſhould we 
be, even from a paſſion for true fame, to have our 
names written in the tablet of real merit, though 
as yet concealed from human view, than in 
the tablet of mere preſent and periſhable renown ; 
having in proſpect that time in which the righ- 
tecus only ſhall be had in everlaſting remembrance, 
while the name of the wicked ſhall ret. 


N. B. Theprice of the CHART, together with 
the CONTINUATION, and this QESCRIP- 
TION and SPECIMEN of it is, ge. 


„%% With the CHART will be given 
CATALOGUE of all the Names inſerted in it, 
and the DATES annexed to them. 
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